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of the Sea-Law to refer to the Digest, Code and Basilica. In justifi- 
cation of this procedure, the editor says, "To avoid being charged with 
a lack of the historical spirit for attempting to illustrate a code of law 
by materials dating the oldest of them three hundred years after it 
was compiled, let me say this. The date at which a statute received 
its present shape is not necessarily the date of the law which it con- 
tains; and the form of a commercial document may easily be cen- 
turies older than the document itself. So long as the conditions which 
make the law remain unaltered, the law itself remains unaltered. 
Between the ninth and the thirteenth centuries there was probably- 
less change in the conditions of commerce and navigation than there 
has been in the last twenty-five years." (p. cxv). The work of Mr. 
Ashburner bears every indication of most painstaking and sound 
scholarship; but the reviewer frankly confesses his inability to criti- 
cise this esoteric study. 

G. W. Scott. 



Sir Randal Cremer, His Life and Work. By Howakd Evans. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., Published for the International School 
of Peace, 1910. Pp. 356.) 

There is an element of pathos, from our human viewpoint, in the 
fact that the sowers in the fields of social reform are seldom the reapers. 
"1 am in such a hurry, but God isn't," said one earnest reformer, 
expressing thus the common feeling of his class. But when the crop 
is grown and the harvest is in sight, the reapers recall with gratitude 
their predecessors who prepared the soil and sowed the seed. One 
of the ever-memorable sowers in the field of international peace and 
justice, was Randal Cremer; but to him was given the rare privilege 
of sowing seed which his eyes should behold ripening unto the harvest. 

Cremer's life of fourscore years stretched from the reign of George- 
IV nearly to that of George V (1828-1908), from the nefarious 
activities of the Holy Alhance to the beneficent activities of the Hague 
Conferences. The son of a working man who deserted his family in 
the boy's infancy, he knew dire poverty and had but little schooling. 
As pitch boy in a ship yard at the age of twelve, he worked twelve 
hours a day and received two shillings for his weekly wage. From 
fifteen to twenty-one he was apprenticed to a builder in his Hamp- 
shire birthplace; he then removed to London and took part, as a 
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journeyman carpenter, in the laborers' agitations of the fifties and 
sixties for a nine-hour day and the £stablishment of the trades-unions 
and the International Working Men's Association of 1865. When this 
last named society became revolutionary in its spirit and methods, 
Cremer, the man of study, yielded to the men of strife and dropped 
quietly out of it. This early acquaintance with the labor leaders in 
England, France and Germany stood him in good stead, however, 
when he entered on his task of organizing international peace. 

Meanwhile Cremer learned that parliamentary reform must precede 
real progress in national and international affairs alike; accordingly, 
in 1864, with the aid of Garibaldi's visit to London, he founded the 
Reform League, which, demanding manhood suffrage and vote by 
ballot, did its part in procuring the passage of the second Reform Act. 
Before this triumph was gained, Cremer "stood" for Parliament in 
the Borough of Warwick, and was overwhelmingly defeated by a 
coalition of the Liberals and Conservatives against the Radicals; six 
years later he was again left at the bottom of Warwick's poll, and was 
twice defeated in the interim for London's School Board. Twenty 
yeais after his first attempt in Warwick (1885), Cremer was elected 
to Parliament for the working-man's borough of Haggerston (London), 
and it is of interest that Andrew Carnegie was one of the contributors 
to his first successful election fund, which amounted to less than £300. 
Reelected in 1886 and 1892, he was defeated in 1895 by a majority of 
only 31 out of 5,500 votes; regaining his seat in 1900, — despite his 
fearless opposition to the Boer War which was raging at the time of 
the election, — he retained it, with one reelection, until his death. 

But it is not Cremer's career in the British Parliament, highly hon- 
orable though it was, which has earned him enduring fame. He will 
be known chiefly as a worker in the cause of peace ; and as a worker in 
this cause he will be known chiefly as the founder of the Interparha- 
mentary Union and the promoter of international arbitration and 
international tribunals. 

A vast amount of preliminary work had to be done before Cremer's 
vh&f d'ceuvre was accomplished. About the age of fifteen he heard 
his first address upon the subject of international peace and from that 
time he became devoted to its cause. As secretary of the Workmen's 
Committee, during the American Civil War, he issued addresses and 
organized a great meeting in London, which was addressed by John 
Bright, to sustain the sympathies of the laborers of England for the 
cause of Union and Freedom. Ten years later, as secretary of the 
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Workmen's Peace Association, he appealed to the workingmen of" 
the United States to press upon their government the desirability of 
withdrawing its demand for indirect or consequential damages which 
at one time imperiled the Geneva Arbitration; and in the course of this. 
address he voiced his ideal of a code of international law and an inter- 
national tribunal for the peaceful settlement of all disputes between 
nations. 

The realization of this ideal became his chief work during the last, 
quarter-century of his life. His reliance for its triumph was upon 
the twofold power of the world's laboring men and of national parlia- 
ments or congresses. His constant message to the representatives of 
labor from the various countries with whom he came in contact was 
"the misery inflicted by the war system of Europe upon the industrial 
classes." When he gave the Nobel Prize of $8,000, which had been 
awarded him for his labors in behalf of peace, to trustees for the pro- 
motion of the peace cause, he stipulated that four of the five trustees. 
and two thirds of the council of the League which controlled the fund 
should be workingmen, "because," he said, "the industrial classes- 
are, for weal or woe, going to be the future rulers of the world." 

The outbreak of the Franco-German War in 1870 caused Cremer to- 
found a Workmen's Peace Association, whose object was "to insist 
upon arbitration as a substitute for war," and whose first important, 
work was to draft an "outline of a plan for the establishment of a. 
High Court of Nations." This plan was short and simple, and pro- 
vided for a Court, in which "every separate and independent govern- 
ment" should be equally represented; which should draft a code of 
international law, and should have jurisdiction over all, but only, the 
"external relations of such governments"; and whose decisions should 
be enforced by the penalty of "International Outlawry," that is, by 
the suspension of diplomatic and commercial intercourse between the 
delinquent and the other governments. 

Five years after its foundation, the Association, on Cremer's initi- 
ative, commenced international operations by holding a conference of 
working men in Paris. This conference advocated international arbi- 
tration and denounced "bloated armaments," and out of it grew the 
French Workmen's Peace Society and the International Arbitration 
League. Of this last organization, Cremer was secretary until his 
death. 

From the very beginning of Cremer's parliamentary labors, he 
placed international peace in the fore-front of his efforts. His first 
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election manifesto, issued in 1865, contained the following Lincolniaa 
passage: "Peace on earth and goodwill toward men has for eighteea 
hundred years been preached to the people; I shall be glad to work 
for its practical realization, and to that end shall support the estab- 
lishment of international boards of arbitration to settle disputes 
among nations, so as to lead to a general disarmament of standing 
forces, and the establishment of an era of peace." 

In the House of Commons and on countless popular platforms he 
did his utmost to stem the tide of militarism which ran strong in. 
England at the time of the Franco-Prussian, Crimean, Afghan, Zulu, 
Egyptian and Boer wars. In 1887 he procured the signatures of 232 
members of the House of Commons to a memorial to the President and 
Congress of the United States urging the adoption of a general treaty 
of arbitration between the two countries. He was a member and 
spokesman of the delegation of eleven M. P.'s and three English 
labor-leaders who presented this memorial to President Cleveland 
and the two houses of Congress, and participated in a series of public 
meetings held in a number of American cities in advocacy of its object. 
The concurrent resolution of Congress of 1888 inviting international 
arbitration was the direct result of this effort, and the first Pan-Ameri- 
can treaty of arbitration was an indirect one. 

This American example inspired a similar effort in France, and 
although an arbitration treaty did not immediately result from it, 
it did give rise to the foundation of the Interparliamentary Union. 
The epoch-making idea of this Union had been suggested a dozen 
years before (in 1875) by an Austro-Hungarian; but the realization 
of the idea was achieved by Cremer who was the organizer of the 
Union, its first vice-president, and its leading spirit until his death. 

Five years elapsed after Cremer's first visit to the United States- 
before he secured an opportunity to move in the House of Commons 
that the British Government should accept the American invitation 
to negotiate a treaty of arbitration; Sir John Lubbock supported the 
motion, and it was passed, in the modified form proposed by Glad- 
stone, by unanimous vote. The treaty negotiated in response to this 
motion, and its rejection by the United States Senate, are now a. 
matter of history; but, thanks to President Taft's splendid initiative, 
the first and best part of this history is just now repeating itself. 
Cremer made a second visit to the President and the Congress, this 
to present a petition signed by 345 M. P.'s in behalf of the treaty; he 
did a great deal to allay the excitement caused in England by Presi- 
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<ient Cleveland's Venezuelan message; he made a third visit to Wash- 
ington, equipped with a memorial, in behalf of the treaty, signed by 
5,359 officers of trades-unions and other laborers' organizations; and 
enlisted Free Church Englishmen to make an appeal to their confreres 
in America in support of the treaty. 

For the fourth time, in 1904, Cremer came to America, and had 
the satisfaction of attending the Interparliamentary Union in St. 
Louis and the conference with President Roosevelt, out of which 
grew the summons of the second Hague Conference. The entente 
cordiale and the treaty of arbitration between England and France 
are also to be ascribed largely to years of effort on Cremer's part; 
and at the time of his death he had prepared a splendid address to 
German workingmen in behalf of Anglo-German arbitration, and had 
arranged for the remarkable meeting held in Berlin in connection with 
the Interparliamentary Union. 

In the last years of Cremer's life he "bore his blushing honors 
thick upon him." Among these may be mentioned the Nobel Peace 
Prize, awarded him in 1903; the Cross of the Legion of Honor; the 
Star of the Order of St. Olav, of Norway; and knighthood, once de- 
clined, but at length accepted in recognition of the fact that a modern 
knight may be a knight in the cause of peace. 

Such is a sketch of the life recorded in this interesting volume by 
an intimate friend and co-worker through many years, Mr. Howard 
Evans, a London journalist. The style of the book is plain and simple, 
as befits its subject, yet with an undertone of enthusiasm and with 
now and then a stirring passage. So intent is the biographer upon 
making clear and emphatic the work which his hero accomplished 
that he has neglected to give us a vivid picture of the man himself; 
but in the postmortem tributes paid him by others, this deficiency 
is partially supplied. Mr. Carnegie speaks of him as "the hero of 
civiUzation;" Sir William Harcourt refers to his "quiet and concen- 
trated enthusiasm" and Count Apponyi to his "heart of pure gold 
which was all aglow in working for his fellowmen;" and his successor 
as secretary of the International Arbitration League, M. F. Madison, 
M. P., says that, "born in poverty, he enriched humanity." Perhaps 
this is as close to the man as we shall ever come; as Count Apponyi 
finely said, in an eulogium of him at the Berlin meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in 1908: "He took no pains to write his name in 
the annals of history, but he wished to perpetuate his ideas; he planted 
-a tree beneath whose shade later generations will find rest and an 
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assured place. — His work is not of stone or bronze, it cannot be finished 
with one stroke; it is organic and grows slowly; when it blossoms it 
ceases to be personal." 

Wm. I. Hull. 



War Rights on Land. By J. M. Spaight. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1911. Pp. 620.) 

Following the recent efforts to establish universal peace comes this 
new book on the Law of War. Francis D. Acland, who writes the 
preface to the volume, declares that by showing us the position we are 
in and whither we are moving such a book will hasten the day when 
war between nations as a means of settling disputes will be as much 
abandoned as trial by battle. 

The author's justification for his book is the general neglect of the 
study of war law by both the soldier and the civilian. It is the duty 
of the soldier to know the principles of war law; and the civilian is 
warned that if ignorance of law is no excuse in time of peace, far less 
is it an excuse in time of war. 

The book consists of fifteen chapters with the following titles: 
"Introduction," "The Commencement of Hostilities," "The Quali- 
fications of Belligerents," "Hostilities — Means of Injuring the Enemy," 
"Hostilities — Sieges and Bombardments," "Spies," "Flags of Truce," 
"Armistices," "Capitulations," "Prisoners of War," "Military 
Authority over the Territory of the Hostile State — (1) Military Occu- 
pation: War Rights of the Occupant and of the Inhabitants," "(2) 
Requisitions, Contributions, Fines, and the Treatment of Property," 
"The Geneva Convention," "The Sanction of the Laws of War," 
"The Neutrality Convention." These chapter titles read very much 
like an ordinary text-book on International Law. The scope of the 
work, however, is Hmited to war rights on land, and the method of 
presentation is both instructive and entertaining. 

The several articles of the two Hague Conventions have been made 
the basis of discussion in most of the chapters; but the author has 
supplemented his work with abundant historical data showing the 
interpretation in practice of the rules laid down for belligerents, as 
well as of points for which no settled rule has yet been established. 
The author's historical illustrations are largely taken from the wars 
since 1850. 
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